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FOR THE FRIEND. 


In some former numbers of “The Friend,” the 
reader will find an account of William Allen’s| 
colonies at home, and of the settlements at 
Fredericksoord. Fromthe ninth number of 
the Philanthropic Magazine we extract the 
following interesting article :— 


Quarterly Review on the Anti-pauper system, 
and Home Colonies. 

The article on the anti-pauper system, and 
home colonies, contains many judicious re- 
marks, and states some striking facts ; what 
relates, however, to the grand experiment in 
the Netherlands we shall pass over, having 
fully adverted to it in former nambers of this 
work ; we fear that the absence of Gen. Van 
den Bosch, will cause that part of the plan 
which depends upon the superintendance of 
quarter-masters, &c. to goon badly ; but when 
families have been fairly settled upon land, and 
dependent only upon their own exertions, the 
system will doubtless flourish. We cordially 
unite with the writer in his remarks on the 
manufacturing system. 

“ We feel, in short, a conviction, which no 
argument that readily presents itself to our 
minds can shake, that no measure can afford 
our labouring classes substantial relief, which 
falls short of producing an entire change in the 
character of their industry ; which does not 
transfer their labour from the manufactories in 
which they starve, to the soil of the country, 
on which, we entertain no doubt, they might 
be made to subsist in comfort at least, if not in 
affluence.” 

The arguments which we have from time to 
time employed to show the necessity for adopt- 
ing plans for enabling the poor more extensive- 
ly to derive their subsistence from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, are strengthened by the follow- 
ing facts:— 

The Pays-de-Waes is at this time the most fertile, | 
and most thickly peopled district belonging to the| 


generally well cultivated kingdom of the Netherlands. | before them, they eagerly set to work. 
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the present moment in this district, a field of two 
acres, or even one acre, suffices for the support of a 
whole family. 

Another striking instance of the effect of tillage 
upon the productive powers of land, which, in its 
original state, would have been pronounced by the 
philosopher hopeless and incurable, may be seen in 
the duchy of Cleves. There is a very interesting 


colony of agriculturists settled on the right hand of| 


the road which leads from the little town of Goch to 
the city of Cleves. Inthe commencement of the last 
century, the land occupied by this thriving establish- 
ment was a barren heath; about the year 1707, one 
of the inspectors of the royal forests caused some 
pines to be sowed in the neighbourhood. This was 
the first attempt of the kind which had been made in 
that district, and the plantation sprung up and pros- 
pered. Judging by the thriving appearance of these 
trees, a Dutch agriculturist was induced to believe 
that the land might be made to yield corn, he re- 
solved upon trying what could be done, and reclaim- 
ed one hundred and seventy acres of heath, which he 
divided into six farms, and let to so many tenants. 
The experiment was completely successful ; and in 
the year 1740, one hundred and forty-five persons 
were found subsisting, in much comfort, upon the 
produce of one hundred and seventy acres of land, 
which ten years previously was nothing but a black 
moor. 


In the year 1741, this little colony was increased in 
number by the sudden and unexpected accession of 
thirty families. At that period undertakers from this 
country traversed almost every part of Germany, and 
the Netherlands, in search of recruits for the purpose 
of colonizing Pennsylvania: for the modern doctrine, 
that it is an advantage to us to get rid of our people 
by transporting them to foreign lands, had not at that 
time become fashionable in England. Our fathers 
and grandfathers foolishly imagined that an estate or 
a farm was productive and profitable both to the 
owner and the occupier, in proportion to the number 
of hands actively employed in its cultivation. But 
these are obsolete opinions! to return to our history. 
—A party of the inhabitants of the principality of 
Nassau of the Palatinate, who, at the solicitation of 
the adventurers, had agreed to emigrate to North 
America, arrived at Rotterdam for’ the purpose of 
embarkation; but the English vessels engaged to con- 
vey them to their destination, not reaching the port 
at the appointed time, occasioned a delay which soon 
exhausted the scanty funds of these wanderers. Re- 
duced to the last state of destitution, they were fain 
to solicit the Prussian government to confer upon 
them a grant of heath land for the purpose of being 
reclaimed. Frederick the First acceded to their pe- 
tition, and gave them an allotment near Goch. It 
was a wretched sand, destitute of almost the faintest 
vestage of vegetation: asthe sand lay bedded in ex- 
tremely fine clay, without any mixture of other in- 
gredients, in dry weather it was easily rubbed to 
powder, in a wet season it formed a puddle. But, 
nothing daunted by the dreary prospect which lay 
They delved 


Two hundred and fifty years ago, it was nothing but| the ground and sowed their corn ; and at the harvest 


a dismal tract of deep loose sand, scantily sprinkled reaped a very fair reward for their labour. ‘ 
with heath, About the middle of the 16th century,| time afterwards the Prussian monarch, pleased with and quality. 


Some 


the Duke of Parma cut a canal through this desert, in their exemplary industry, conferred upon the colony 
order to facilitate his military operations against the | some valuable civil privileges and exemptions, to- 
Flemings. This canal attracted many of that indus-| gether with the gift of a supply of timber, which en- 


trious people to settle on its banks; they built huts,| abled them to construct convenient houses. in lieu of 


land began to reclaim the moor in their vicinity : their) the mud huts which they had originally raised. From 
| numbers daily increased, and cultivation gradually| that period, the prosperity of the colony has been 
jextended, until the whole surface was at length re-| regularly progressive. Its population has been from 
payable in advance. |claimed, and brought under the finest tillage. At) time to time increased by a fresh supply of emigrants 


from the Palatinate; and it now consists of four 
hundred and twenty families, and 2539 persons. For 
nearly a century the colony has existed in the most 
flourishing condition ; und the regularity, neatness, 
jindustry, and ease which prevail throughout, never 
| fail to excite the admiration of those travellers, who 
turn out of their road to examine its details. It should 
| however, be observed, that the one hundred and sev- 
jenty acres originally reclaimed by the first Dutch 
| settlers, still maintain a pre-eminence in point of fer- 
| tility. Having been longest in a state of tillage, they 
are, as might be supposed, the best land in the whole 
colony. 


The article describing the rise, progress, 
and effects of the colony of Fredericksoord, is 
full of interesting matter; these institutions, al- 
ready eight or ten in number, are gradually 
spreading throughout the different provinces of 
the Netherlands, but we have only room for a 
few extracts. ‘ 








| “When these little farms are brought into cultiva- 
I tion, they are usually divided into four fields of near 
we acre and a quarter each, one field of near an acre; 
jand the remainder is occupied by the site of the 
| house, barn, and stalls, and by a garden, and a patch 
|for early potatoes. One of the fields is sown with 
| rye, which in the spring is cut green for the cows; it 
|is then sown with barley and clover seed, and the bar- 
jley is harvested. Another field of the same extent, 
}is cultivated wholly with keeping potatoes, another 
\is sown with rye which is harvested, and supplies the 
|household with bread; and the fourth has a crop of 
clover partly cut green for soiling, and partly made 
jinto hay. The other field of about one acre, is in 
|permanent grass, either ray grass, or, what is now 
jsaid to have been found more advantageous, fiorir, 
The experience of ten years has proved that seven 
jacres of land thus cultivated, will every year in suc- 
cession yield produce, worth, in the Netherlands, 
| about £49, while the necessary outgoings ofa family 
\of eight persons, do not exceed £41: which leaves 
a clear surplus of £8 per annum, or one sixth of the 
| whole produce of their labour, at the disposal of each 
family.” 

{ : : 

The superior efficacy of this plan has been 
'strikingly demonstrated in one of these colo- 
nies, which contained a farm that had been 
described as irrecoverably barren, after the in- 
effectual labour of three years by former occu- 
piers. This farm has been divided among 
eight colonial families, its sterility has been 
completely subdued, and it now produces the 


finest crops which can be any where seen. 


“ The !and appropriated to the support of this esta- 

| blishment is about two thousand acresof heath, which 
has already been reclaimed, and brought to a state of 
| the finest tillage. From the excellence of the system 
pursued, the crops of rye, potatoes, flax, barley, buck 
| wheat, oats and clover, every year improve in bulk 
Whenever the colonist has accumulated 
a saving of about forty shillings, and has conducted 
nimself properly, the society has no longer any pow- 
er to retain him; and many yearly obtain their dis- 
missal, taking along with them various sums, often 
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savings bank of the establishment. 

“It is not a little singular, that notwithstanding 
the millions annually squandered in this country on 
the maintenance of the poor, and whilst this lavish 
waste of resources has been going on for centuries, 
no rational orconsistent attempt should have hitherto 
been made to enable the able-bodied pauper to main- 
tain himself by husbandry. From the time of Queen 
Elizabeth down to the present period, every effort 
seems to have been made to force the industry of the | 
country into a manufacturing channel. So com- 
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of no trifling amount, placed to their credit in the) and we shall rejoice to be enabled to state in| face, and empties his cargo into a tank, and 


our future pages, the results of such Christian 
and patriotic exertions. 








FOR THE FRIEND. 
Fresh Water Springs at the bottom of the Sea. 
The curious phenomenon described in the 
subjoined extract from a late foreign journal, 
will probably remind many of the readers of 


pletely has this prejudice become ingrained into the | “ lhe Friend” of analogous cases in our own 


habits and feelings of the community, that even your 


country. On the Long Wharf at Boston there 


peasant-overseer, whose whole life has been passed | js a well of great depth, the water from which 


at the plough tail, never dreams that the labour of 
the unoccupied pauper at his elbow could be rendered 
productive, otherwise than if employed upon some 
branch of manufacture. It never enters into his cal- 


is obtained far below the level of the salt 
water in the harbour; and immediately on the 
{beach at Brooklyn opposite to New York, 





culation that this sturdy idle: might be made to earn 
his own subsistence by the use of a spade. It has 
even, we believe, got into the head of some of our po- 
litical economists, that to exact from paupers any 
species of productive labour in return for their main- 


there are several wells of the finest water, from 
which the shipping of the port derive a con- 
siderable portion of their supplies of this ne- 
cessary fluid. The most remarkable instance, 


tenance, is positively injurious to the industrious| however, of fresh water, displaying itself in 


classes. 
supply of labour already too abundant in the market ; 
but here is a shallow fallacy. 


for the employment of labour, in at least as great a 


They urge, forsooth, that this adds to the| contact 


They forget that the| 
fuod consumed by the pauper diminishes the funds} 


with salt, with which I am_ac- 
quainted, occurs at the cold spring inlet, near 
Cape May. Ina marsh completely overflow- 
ed by the sea at high tide, a fine spring of the 


ratio as the idleness of the pauper diminishes compe-| freshest and purest water bubbles up in great 


tition in the labour market. 
‘** It seems to us to admit of no question that the ex- 
periment which has answered in every respect in the 


volume. A hollow log sunk into the ground, 
and projecting some distance above the reach 


Netherlands, would, if fairly put to the test on any of of the tide, separates the water of the spring 
our thousand and one wastes, succeed equally here.| {rom the surrounding brine, and visiters are 
Every undertaking must have a beginning ; and we/| enabled at all times to obtain a cool and re- 
earnestly call upon the wealthier inhabitants of some freshing draught from below the level of the 


particular district or even county, to combine their 
efforts. In many parts of the country, manufactur- 
ing workhouses already exist, for the reception of 
paupers belonging to several parishes. These insti- 


surrounding salt water. Z. 


“ These springs occur near the islands of 
Bahrain and Arad, which are situated on the 


he descends continually to replenish his mus- 
suck until the tank be filled. Capt. Maughan 
was told that some of the springs are in three 
fathoms water. 

“The mussuck they use may contain from 
four to five gallons; the people, who generally 
fish about these islands, are pearl divers, ac- 
customed to dive in twelve and fourteen fa- 
thoms: water for pearls. They are a quiet, 
and, if not molested, a harmless race of Arabs. 
During the summer they wear but little cloth- 


%° 


ing 

“There are also springs of fresh water 
under the sea near the north eastern part 
of Bahrain island. From all that Captain 
Maughan could learn, above thirty springs of 
fresh water have been discovered in the sea in 
the neighbourhood of Bahrain and Arad. The 
sandy beaches of the neighbourhood are com- 
posed of the usual sea sand, chiefly composed 
of broken corallines and shells. The nearest 
high land is the coast of Persia opposite, about 
Cape Verdistan, Kongoon, Assiloo, &c. and 
it is composed chiefly of sandstone, black 
coarse marble and gypsum. The vegetation 
is scanty, merely a few shrubs, mostly a spe- 
cies of balsam, skirting the sides of the moun- 
tains. “The land about El Ratiff on the main, 
twenty miles further to the westward of Bah- 
rain, is of moderate height, and not of any 
considerable extent. All the coast to the 
eastward of Bahrain is very low and sandy, 


until it joins the mountains over Cape Mus- 
sendom.”’ 


































tutions are annually attended with a vast expense.| _ : Phe Nes pate a 
The value of the censetietiatinn labour executed in south side of the Persian gulf. Bahrain is low 3 
them seldom bears the proportion of one to a thou-| nd more fertile than any island in that gulf. The Sub . 

sand, when compared with the cost of maintaining | Many fine groves of date trees are scattered = - stance of an Address to the Students 
them. over it, and perhaps the purest fresh water is at Guy's Hospital, at the close of the Lee- 


‘ 2 » . ins e o . > . > . . aa . 
“They are moral pest-houses, for the encourage-| +. be found at a large pool having a spring tures on Experimental Philosophy, by Wu. 
ment of idleness and profligacy, where, at a great LIAM ALLEN. 


charge to the public, a host of outcasts are reared and | ven. it, within we or three miles of the town 

trained for a career of misery. For these costly and} Of Monama. When Captain Maughan left| (Concluded from p. 201.) 

demoralizing establishments, which the English poor} Balirain in 1828, the island was in the pos-| hat this has been done in the case of the 
holy Scriptures, we most firmly believe; for 


dread even more than imprisonment or transporta- 
tion; for we : : 

“That pauper palace which they hate to see,” About one | when we consider the tendency of the precepts 
we would fain see substituted a district or county co-| 2G a half or two miles to the north east, lies ithere given for the conduct of life, and how emi- 
lony, where every able bodied human being out of| the little island of Arad, merely a low sandy |nently they are calculated to promote the hap- 
employment might find both work and subsistence. | jslet, with a few date trees upon it, anda ham- piness and well being of the human race, not on- 
If such an experiment were set on foot in any partof|je¢ composed chiefly of fishermen’s huts. |ly during the short period of their natural lives, 
England, and conducted with a due attention to its| Pixs tensdteve: Gee’ shitter té' Gendie® Weiebeun het h, ; ; ae 

necessary details, its success would, we think, becer-| ~"~ “ esr: MPF = e een | but in the interminable state which is to follow; 
tain.” | Bahrain and Arad islands, from which pro-|when we see that the object of these divine 


ject extensive-reefs of rocks. The depth of| precepts is to produce peace on earth and good 
We are glad to find that efforts are making,| the harbour is from three to four and a half| will among men; and also consider that one of 


and are about to be made more extensively, to| fathoms, with a sandy bottom. On the west-|the most glorious attributes of the Deity is love. 
reduce the poor rates in agricultural districts, | ern and north sides of Arad, at some distance |the source from which these precepts have ori- 
by so far adopting the plans recommended in|from the beach, are springs of fresh water ginated become apparent, and there is no long- 
Colonies at Home, as to allot to the agricultu- gushing from the submarine rocks, where the|er room for doubt. As it is clear, then, that 
ral labourer, who, though able-bodied, is re-| salt water flows over them at the depth of a/the dispensations of the divine Being have a 


ceiving parish allowance, an acre of land at a| fathom or two, according to the state of the|reference to the happiness of man, it follows, 
fair rent, upon condition that he cultivate it in} tides. 


session of the Ootoobies, a powerful tribe of 
Arabs from the desert opposite. 








his spare time, upon a given plan, and make|close by the beach, and here the fishermen| mercy must. in a peculiar manner, be consist- 
no claim upon the parish. By cultivating half) fill their jars, or tanks, without difficulty; but|ent with his will. It seems, indeed, that by an 
of his acre in potatoes, and the other half in| many of the springs are distant from the shore;|ordinance of his providence these acts are 
corn, and alternating the crops every year, he|and whenever the fishermen on the bank|made a source of the purest pleasure. If, 
would most materially better his condition ; for| near them require water, they bring their boat }says a celebrated author, thou doest good to 
the half acre of potatoes, even upon a moder-| close over the spring, and one of the crew|man as an evidence of thy love to God, that 
ate soil, would yield 160 bushels of potatoes,| dives under the surface of the salt water with peace which is the foretaste of paradise, shall 
which is more than three bushels, or 180 lb.|a leathern mussuck, or tanned skin of a goat |be thy reward on earth. 

per week all the year round. We earnestly|or sheep, and places the neck or mouth of it} And I need not tell those who are engaged 
wish that, in every country district, there may | over the spring. The force of the spring |in the medical profession, how many opportuni- 
be found some persons of feeling and influence | immediately fills the bag with fresh water, and |ties they have of exercising the best feelings 
enough to cause the plan to be acted upon ; the man ascends without difficulty to the sur-|of the heart. They will be called to see hu- 


Some of the fresh water springs are |that the exercise of benevolence and deeds of 
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mn NE 
man nature under the most afflicting and try-| all the departments with the sanction of gov-|so, since the late separation. Many of our 


ing circumstances. It is when the mind is sub- 
dued by misfortune, and when the body is op- 
ressed with disease and pain, that the value 
of the balm of sympathy is most fully appre- 
ciated. He who is qualified to administer it} 
under these circumstances, may be regarded as} 
an angel of mercy, a delegate from heaven. 
Your profession is a liberal one, and it is ex- 
pected, that your conduct should do honour to} 
that profession. It is not enough that you! 
merely bring to it that knowledge which is! 
essential to the cure of disease; suffering hu- 
manity requires something more: it requires) 
soothing manners, it demands sensibility of 
heart, and those exalted feelings which distin- 


ernment; and though a sinister policy has been| members are thinly scattered over a great ex- 
too successfully exerted to check them, it will| tent of country, and others are situated in the 
be impossible wholly to stop the good work, but) midst of a Hicksite neighbourhood, so that the 
it must, from the progress of light and know-| only opportunity the children have of obtain- 
ledge and the nature of the human mind, break| ing even the rudiments of school learning, 
forth again under more favourable circum-|js at the common country schools, or at 
stances. In Russia, Germany, Prussia, and| those supported by the separatists. The 
Sweden, the plan is embraced; it has even been| parents cannot afford to pay a hundred or a 
adopted in Spain, and is making rapid progress | hundred and fifty dollars a year for the instruc- 
in the East Indies. In North and South Ame-|tion of each child; and the sad consequence is, 
rica this system of instruction is pervading im-|a frequent neglect of the important injune- 
mense districts, and even in Africa schoels have | tions of our discipline, respecting a guarded 
been established. ‘The moral effects which |education. 

this institution must necessarily produce, arein-| A plan which had been long ago suggested, 
calculable ; and its ultimate success will be|has lately been revived and practised with much 





guish the man and the Christian. ‘These qua- 


greatly accelerated by the stimulus it has given| success, and promises, | think, to obviate the 






























lifications are necessary to the complete char-|and continues to give to rival institutions,| difficulties of our situation in these respects. 
acter of a medical man: they will not only be| which sprang up after its first establishment,|I allude to the schools in which the children 
acceptable in the sight of God, but being con-|and which, although not conducted on the|are employed during part of the day in some 
genial with every noble sentiment of the heart,}same comprehensve and efficacious plan, are| mechanical or laborious employment, the pro- 
will powerfully contribute to advance even your|all contributing to perform part of the great|fits of which contribute towards the cost of 






temporal interest, and enable you to make your 
way in the world. 


In all your commerce with mankind and in 
every action of your lives, endeavour to be 
guided by that sense of right and wrong, which} 
is given to every human being, and which is| 
only lost by continued disobedience to mani- 
fested duty. Let truth be your constant object: 
pursue it with noble simplicity, and you will) 
disdain cunning, for there will be nothing which 
you could wish to hide. If you should ever be 
placed in delicate circumstances, where your 
duty may seem opposed to your temporal in- 
terest, dare to do right, trusting to Him who 
sees in secret, and who will not fail to reward| 
you openly. 


While you thus act from principle, you can-| 
not but be happy, for none have more right to 
be cheerful, none enjoy the good things even of| 
this life more fully than those who are endea-! 
vouring to be found in the performance of their| 
duty to God and to man: such have no cause! 
for anxiety as to the future: they know that) 
they are under the protection of the greatest 
of beings; and he will bless them with that in- 





ternal tranquillity, with that peace of mind, which} 


the wealth of the Indies cannot purchase, and 
which nothing in this world can deprive them 
of. He will support them through the trials of 


time, and when these are over, receive them to| 


himself in a happy eternity. 


The signs of the times we live in are interest- 
ingin no common degree. Never, perhaps, in the 


annals of mankind was so much active benevo-| 


lence at work, never on so extensive a scale; and 
gratifying must it be to our feelings as English- 
men, that the centre of these operations is in our 


work. Education may be regarded as the|their boarding and education. At the insti- 
plough which breaks up the fallow ground and | tution of the celebrated Fellenberg at Hofwy!, 
eradicates the weeds, which prepares the un-|in Switzerland, the labour of the poor children 
tutored mind for the truths of religion. And |defrays the whole cost of educating them, and 
see the British and Foreign Bible Society pre- | aids considerably the finances of his great aris- 
paring for the harvest, by scattering the good |tocratical school. ‘There are now several of 
seed through every clime, these seminaries in the United States. In one, 

“ From the world’s girdle to the frozen pole,” of which I have read, in the town of Oneida, 
in the state of New York, the whole expense 
of boarding, washing, and tuition, is twenty 
idollars per annum. The school is situated on 
a good farm, and the students labour on the 
farm, in the garden, or at some mechanical 
business, three and a half hours per day. There 
are but two hired labourers in addition to the 
scholars; the labour is performed early in the 
morning and in the afternoon, and the income 
of the farm is found sufficient to defray the 
whole cost of maintaining the students. 


while pious individuals, of various religious per- 
suasions, are running to and fro to increase 
that knowledge, on whichthe present and fu- 
ture well being of the great human family de- 
pends. Surely these things speak in language 
not to be misunderstood. May we not hope 
that the era is advancing foretold by prophecy, 
when “ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea?” When 
one song shall employ all nations, then shall— 


*“ The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks 
Shout to eac’: other; and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 
Till nation after nation, taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


The advantages of this arrangement are ob 
vious. Itis cheaper than any other system that 
has ever been devised, and cheaper, it is believ- 
ed, than it would be for the father to keep the 
boy at home, sending him to a day school, and 
making the most of his time in the intervals. 

Where an intelligent practical farmer can 
| I have read the essay of Benezet on the sub-| be placed at the head of the institution, the pu 
|ject of country schools with much attention|pils will gain a knowledge of the most im- 
and interest. His reflections on the state of| proved system of agriculture, and instead of 
education in our Society are very just, and the | acquiring idle or sedentary habits, will return 
plan which he proposes is judicious. There| home strengthened in mind and body. Instead 
are, however, many neighbourhoods in which|of learning at school to dislike a country life, 
it could not be carried into effect ; and as I|they will be fitted for sharing with their fathers 
too have a scheme of my own, I venture to|the fatigues and labours of the farm. They 
throw together’a few remarks on this very in-| will be returned to their homes, not merely 
| teresting subject. with a good education, but better qualified for 
| As the great majority of our members are|active duties, and trained to habits of constant 

farmers in moderate circumstances, who dojindustry. The influence which a well organ- 
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own beloved country; that from G. Britain light| not receive and handle much money, they can} ized institution of this sort would have upon 


is breaking forth and spreading into all lands:| poorly afford to spend it lavishly. It is, there- 
it shines from our public institutions for ame-|fore, impracticable for them to give a good 
liorating the condition of man, and from none} education at a boarding school, to all the mem- 
with rays more diffusive than from the British| bers of a large family of children. One or two 
and Foreign School Society. This institution, by | of the most promising talents may be sent, but 
its comprehensive and liberal plans, has long| the others must pick up what learning they can 
been preparing the means for the spread of|at the neighbouring day schools. Where the 
light and knowledge through the great mass of} family lives within the range of a good select 


the welfareof our Society, is scarcely to be ap- 
preciated. I am inciined to think, that a 
boarding school, where the intervals of study 
are chiefly filled up with active and regular 
employment, would be less liable than any 
other, to those capricious fits of insubordina 
tion to which all large collections of boys are 
subject. 

The moral influence of this plan, in ripening 












the people all over the world. It put France| day school, there need be no difficulty. But + miue 7 
in motion from one end to the other. Schools| there are few neighbourhoods in the country|the manly dispositions, and in training boys 
for the poorest of the people were formed in| where this is the case, and it is more especially! from early youth, to habits of industry and bus- 
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ness, entitles it to our serious consideration. 

There is a great want in our religious Soci- 
ety of sound and thorough education, and any 
arrangement by which this can be given to our 


young people generally, deserves encourage- 
ment. 





the reception of the insane, have been attended 
with the same happy success as Friends’ 
Asylum, and we believe there is none, where 
the comfort of the patient is more carefully 





It is in vain that we expect the scanty| studied. The recent improvements in the erec- 
pittance of a country schvolmaster to draw,|tion of new wings, appropriated entirely to the 
or at Jeast to retain, men of real learning and | accommodation of the noisy patients, are of es- 
ability in that vocation. We can only hope to!sential importance. Every person who has 
find them in situations where their services| visited institutions for lunatics, must have been 
will be better rewarded ; and the most difficult | painfully impressed with the annoyance which 
problem in practical education is, to place such | the quiet or convalescent subjects experience 
teachers within the reach of the middling and | from the vociferations of the turbulent and un- 
poorer classes of citizens. The labour schools, | governable—to relieve them from this distress- 
of which I have been speaking, afford the near-|ing accompaniment is a benefit of great va- 
est solution of this difficulty that has yet been|lue. There are no cells in the house. The 
given. It is true, that the labour of boys un-|dormitories and other apartments for the pa- 
der seventeen cannot be compared in value | tients are all above ground, and are airy, light, 
with that of men ; but there is good reason to|and in every respect comfortable. Ample ac- 
think, that with frugal management, by living |commodation is provided for a much larger 
on plain and wholesome food, and wearing! number of patients than is now there, and when 
coarse and cheap clothing, the expenses of|it is considered that the moderate charges for 
mere maintenance will be nearly defrayed by| board, place the benefits of the institution with- 
their labour in an institution of forty or fifiy| in the reach of persons whose means are not 
boys. If this be the case, all that is to be pro-| abundant, it 1s cause of great regret that 
vided for, is the salaries of the officers, and| those, whose unhappy lot it is to be deprived 
twenty dollars a year from each boy ina school | of the use of their reason, should not enjoy the 
of fifty, would defray these. | many advantages which the asylum offers. The 
The experiment, at all events, could be easi-| suggestions contained in the report of the at- 
ly tried. If a subscription of a few hundred|teuding physician, relative to the removal of 
dollars were raised, and placed in the hands of} the insane there, at an early period in the dis 

judicious friends—a farm could be rented, and|ease, are worthy of serious consideration. 
the house furnished, the requisite teachers en-| While the friends of the invalid are hesitating 


gaged, and a fair trial be given of the real va-|and deferring the matter, in the vain hope that| 


lue of the labour of boys in contributing to-}he may as easily be restored at home, that 
wards their support. It is much to be wished, | stage of the malady which is most favourable to 
that an experiment of this nature could be fair-| the success of moral treatment, is often per- 
ly made. 'mitted to elapse, and what was at first a slight 
I am very far from wishing to interfere with|or only temporary aberration of mind, settles 
the boarding school at Weston ; for I am in-| down into hopeless and incurable insanity. The 
clined to think, that we have been disposed of| following extracts from the report will proba- 
late years, to undervalue that excellent institu-| bly interest many of the readers of The Friend, 
tion. But it is obvious, that the price of boa rd-| viZe— 
ing and tuition in that seminary, is too high) ... ere i , 
for the majority of our members that have seve-| «4 ate Te ie tS, So Sree hate home elk 
; J , ed into the house. The number under our care, at 
ral children to educate. If something of the| that period, was 37. Since then, 22 have been dis- 
kind, here spoken of, could be attempted there, | charged, and 5 have died. There are, at present, in 
the value of this plan would be tested under the | the house, 28 patients. Of those who have left the 
most favourable circumstances. But, if that is| house, 8 were recovered—7 much improved—3 im- 
: ae eae ae > nee proved, and 4 were without apparent change. Of 
judged inexpedient, the writer of this knows 


many persons who are willing to assist in the| who died within two days after her reception, of a 
experiment, whenever a sufficient number of| fever, under which she was labouring at the time 
friends are disposed to embark in the under-|®e was admitted; and the others were lingering 
taking A PARENT cases, accompanied with hectic fever or pulmonary 

S° . — disease. Of the patients now in the house, one is 
restored—two are much improved—one is improved 


—and, in the remaining 24 no change for the better 
is apparent 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. : ; ‘ ‘ 

, ’ ; The new wings have been completed ina very satis- 
I have read with much interest the thirteenth factory manner; nearly according to the plan detailed 
annual report of the managers of the Asylum] in our last annual summary; and are found to realize 
for the relief of persons deprived of the use of| our most sanguine expectations, in stopping the trans- 
their reason, and wish to call the attention of| ™*8!0m of sound, and effectually preventing the 
those persons who may have relations or friends cenrevouust ait teactoble.pationte Sony being, in- 


‘ ; ae , jured by the noises of the more violent. Various 
afflicted with this distressing malady, to some|jimportant and necessary repairs and improvements 


parts of it, especially the extract from the re- have also been made to the old buildings and pre- 
port of the attending physician. mises. The expense of the new buildings has ex- 








The institution is situated in a pleasant sad ceeded the estimate originally made; although, we | 


. believe, the whole of the money which has thus been 
healthful part of the country, surrounded by expended has been very economically and judicious- 


Jawns and gardens, in which such of the pa-|ly applied. The cost of the new wings has been 
tients as are in a suitable state are recreated, | 10,927 dollars 11 cents; of the permanent improve- 
in fine weather ; and every attention is paid to | ™&?'s the old buildings and premises, 533 dollars 
their safety, comfort, and the restoration of 89 cents; and of the repairs, 713 dollars 89 cents.” 


\ f mild : “In order to meetthe expenditures, it has been ne- 
reason, by a system of mild and kind, though cessary to borrow the sum of 3,500 dollars—which 





the deaths which have occurred, one was a patient | 


| vigilant moral treatment. Few institutions for | has been obtained at an intérest of 54 per cent per 
} 


jannum. This additional sum increases the debt of 

the contributors to 8,500 dollars, being an annual 

| charge of 442 dollars 50 cents. 

| A legacy of 300 dollars, from our late estcemed 

|friend Joseph M. Paul, bequeathed for the purpose 

~~ finishing the bathing apparatus, &c. has been re- 
ceived by the treasurer. 

The sum which has accrued for the board of pa- 
tients, is 4,184 dollars 18 cents; and the expenses, ex- 
clusive of the improvements, and interest on money 
borrowed, have been 5,164 dollars 90 cents.” 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 24, 1830. 


Extracts from the Attending Physician's annual 
Report. 


Out of 28 patients, at present in the house, 24 are 
reported as stationary—that is, as having undergone 
no sensible improvement, or the contrary, during the 
last year, or since their admission, in case that took 
place since my last annual report. The far greater 
part of them might, with equal propriety, have been 
denominated incurable. So great a proportion of 
incurables may, at first view, excite surprise ; but it 
ought to be remembered, that, in an establishment 
like this, there will of necessity be a continued ac- 
cumulation of such cases; inasmuch as it is at the 
option of the patients’ friends to make it an asylum 
not only for the temporary, but also for the perma- 
nent residence of such incurables as are placed there- 
in. 

Another reason of their being so many incurables, 
is, | apprehend, that of the friends of the insane be- 
ing too apt to consider an asylum, or public recepta- 
cle, as a dernier resort—as a place to which they 
ought to be consigned, only, in case they cannot be 
kept at home. Now I conceive this to be the most 
effective way, ultimately to make them permanent 
residents of such establishments; for | am convinced 

| that one of the very best remedies for the cure of ei- 
}ther mania or melancholia, is to sever, as much as 
possible, former mental and personal associations, by 
a removal from those places and persons, which, if 
not the direct cause of the complaint, tend at least 
indirectly to keep it up. Medicine may in these, as 
well as in many other diseases, do much; but there is, 
in my opinion, no complaint so terrible as insanity, in 
which it does so little, except aided by change of re- 
sidence, scenery, attendants, diet, air, and exercise. 

l allude to this, from observing in the above and 
former lists, the very great length of time that has 
too often been suffered to clapse before the patient 
has been entrusted to the care of strangers, and a 
public establishment of this kind. Nevertheless, I 
would not be understood to discourage the friends 
of those who have been long the subjects of insanity, 
from placing them in an establishment appropriated 

lespecially for their reception; for it cannot be proved, 
a priori, that such a removal would be of no bene- 
fit to the patient; while on the contrary, instances of 
very considerable improvement, and even cure, under 
ithe most discouraging circumstances, are not unfre- 
quent. In this asylum, the great majority of even 
those whose diseases have been of considerable 
standing, have evidently improved; and some, con- 
trary to all expectation, have been restored to sanity 
and their friends. 

There is another circumstance which it would be 
well for those who place their friends in institutions 
of this kind, to keep in mind; and that is, not to ex- 
pect any very sudden and decisive eviderce of their 
future restoration. Too many show a feverish rest- 
lessness at the slowness with which their wishes are 
realized. It ought to be constantly borne in mind, 
that insanity is but seldom—very seldom, suddenly 
cured. All experience proves that the most favour- 
able cases of either mania or melancholia require 
months for their restoration, and not unfrequently 
years.” 





The first annual meeting of the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, will be held in 
the committee room, in Mulberry street meet- 
ing house, at half past seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 19th inst. 

Danret B. Smrrn, Sec. 
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From Miscellaneous Repository. 
THE SIX QUERIES REVIEWED. 


‘* Six Queries proposed to Elias Hicks, in 
a letter from a friend [Hicksite] in New York, 
with Elias Hicks’s answers.” 

A pamphlet with the above title has recent- 
ly been published in New York, and very 
widely circulated. Some idea may be formed 
of the importance attached to it by the Hicks- 
ites, and the efforts used to produce, by means 
of it, an impression on the public mind, by the 
fact, that thirty copies of it have been sent to 
the post office at this place, and twenty-seven 
to that of a neighbouring village. 

‘The object appears to be, to induce the pub- 
lic to beheve that he does not hold the opin- 
ions with which he is charged. For this pur- 
pose (as stated) a letter has been written to 
him by one of his particular friends in New| 
York, embracing six queries: to which he has| 
given replies. ‘The queries are incorporated | 
























THE FRIEND. 


will be strong presumptive evidence of his 
guilt. Leaving the impartial reader to decide 
for himself how far these conclusions are just, 
it seems to be proper to state some of the most 
prominent charges which have been exhibited 
against Elias Hicks, that it may more readily 
appear how far his replies can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

I will not go into the wide field of his scep- 
tical and speculative opinions: but mention 
only a few of his doctrines. 

He is charged with denying that we receive 
any injury by Adam's fall—or that there is 
any devil, except our own propensities, which 
he says are all good. 

He is charged with denying that there is 


that our animal bodies can commit sin, or that 


they are accountable to God. 


He is charged with saying that according 
to his best judgment he was led to think there 
was considerably more Scripture evidence for 













|in the six queries and their answers—and in 
‘what manner E. Hicks has disposed of those 
| which he has noticed. 

| On the various occasions on which these 
\charges have been exhibited, some diversity 
may have occurred in the phraseology which 
j ine been used. But the foregoing epitome, it 
is beheved, embraces the sense intended to be 
/ conveyed—and almost entirely in Elias Hicks’s 
own language. 

The publisher of the Six Queries, &c. has 
| brought into view a complaint made by William 
| Penn, on account of the unfairness of his ad- 
iversaries. But does it follow that because W. 
'Penn defended himself in the manner alluded 
|to, that Elias Hicks, or his friends, on his be- 


any heaven or hell but what is within us, or! half, can adopt the same language? From our 


early Friends, who ably defended the doctrines 
| they maintained, and proved by the most in- 
| dubitable evidence that they had been calumni- 
ated, such an appeal as that of W. Penn was 
| peculiarly forcible and proper. But suppose, 


into his letter, and these are the only parts of| his [Jesus Christ] being the son of Joseph|that while he thus complained of unfairness, 
that addressed to him, if such a one was ever|than otherwise, but that it would be more| he had resorted to evasions to cover some of 


written. 

From the first paragraph it would seem that 
these queries, and answers by E. Hicks, were 
intended to cover the whole ground of the va- 


sin in him to smoke tobacco that was the pro- 
duce of the labour of slaves than to believe 
either of those positions. 


And further, that nothing visible can be al 


| his opinions, had denied, or affected to deny 
some things which could be proved upon him, 
and further had owned and vindicated some of 
the most material false doctrines charged upon 





rious charges exhibited against him, of his} son of God—for spirit and matter cannot be| him, with what fuce could he have come before 
holding “ opinions at variance with the Scrip-| united to make a being or make a son of God. the public with the complaint quoted by the 


tures.”’ And in the concluding sentence of 
the preface, the author states the object to be, 
“ to refute the unfounded charges, which have 
been so ofien and confidently made and publish- 
ed to the world, against this faithful servant and 
minister of Jesus Christ.” 

If this letter was intended, as the publisher! 
says it was, to refute the unfounded charges) 
against E. H., it must be supposed sufficient 
to refute filse charges, not even mentioned in 
it--or else, those charges which have been 
publicly made against him and which are not} 
mentioned, are virtually admitted to be true. 
To take the first position, would be offering an} 
insult to their readers. But the inference! 
drawn from the language of the publisher, is) 
not the only reason why those charges, not}! 
now mentioned in the defence, should be con- 
sidered as admitted to be true. 
may reasonably be asked, why he sheuld de-| 


He is charged with holding the opinion that 


our Lord Jesus Christ was only an outward) 


Saviour—and that no outward Saviour could 
have any hand in. the salvation of the soul: 
That he was liable to fall into sin, that he had 


| no merit of his own—that he was endued with 


a proportion of the Holy Spirit, but it was 
not his grace, but the grace of God commu- 
nicated to him as it was communicated to the 
rest of Abraham’s children. He is charged 
with denying the propitiatory nature of the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus Christ, or that we 
receive any benefit from that outward sacri- 
fice, and asserting that if any one were to ac- 
knowledge a willingness to be saved through 
such a medium, he would prove that he stood 
in direct opposition to every principle of jus- 
tice and honesty, of mercy and love, and show 


of notice. He is charged with holding out 


publisher of the Six Queries? Would he not have 
exposed himself to the scorn and contempt of 
all enlightened persons? I think there cannot 
|be a diversity of opinion on these questions. 
And if Elias Hicks has not succeeded in vin- 
dicating himself from the charges exhibited 
against him, the quotation from William Penn 
will add to the disgrace of the party—because 
it will manifestly appear to have been used to 
produce a deception in the public mind. 

| On referring to the Six Queries, it will ap- 
pear, that Elias Hicks has not pretended to 
deny but four of the numerous charges which 
have been made against him. These are in 
relation to the miraculous conception, the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ, the Scriptures, and a 
state of future retribution. In the first, third, 
land fourth of these, he has either not fairly 











The question| himself a poor selfish creature and unworthy| met the objections, or involved himself in con- 


|tradictions. In the second, relating to the di- 


fend hi:nself at all, if he does not defend him-! the idea that the body of flesh and blood of| vinity of Jesus Christ, while he has denied the 


self against all that is important? Let us take| 
a case merely forexample. Suppose a man 
were charged with getting drunk, and using) 
profane language. If he denies that he was 





drunk, and is silent as to the other part of the! 
accusation, does he not admit the balance to| 
be true? So on the other hand. If he denies) 
that he used profane language and says no-| 


Jesus Christ was destroyed—that people must 
be dark indeed to think that Jesus Christ the 
son of the Virgin Mary is the enly son of God 
that can give us a knowledge of the Father— 
that he can do nothing for any of us—that 
God never can set him above us, because 
if he did he would be partial. 

He is charged with undervaluing the Scrip- 


thing to the other part, does he not tacitly con-| tures, saying we must no longer look to the 


fess that he was drunk? 
or both parts, that. denial cannot be admitted | 
to establish his innocence, if it is opposed by] 
other credible testimony. It can only be} 


If he denies either) letter let it come from what source it may, it 
is no difference,—that it proves itself what 
it is: that it is nothing but a history of passing 
events, 


which occurred eighteen hundred 


compared with that other testimony, and re- years ago, a great portion of which may he 
ceived or rejected as it may preponderate or| true; and that they were perhaps not suited to 


otherwise, in the scale of evidence. 
acknowledges the facts stated to be true—it 
will be in vain for his friends to attempt to 
deny it for him. 
indirect or evasive answers when he is called 
upon to speak for himself, that very evasion | 


If he|any people than they to whom they were 


written. And finally, that he does not be- 
lieve in mysteries. I could add largely to this 


If he equivecates or gives list of charges. 


The reader is requested to bear in mind 
how many of these charges are noticed at all 


| charge, he has proved it to be true beyond all 
|contradiction. He does not attempt to vin- 
| dicate himself from the charge of denying that 
we receive any injury from the fall of our first 
parents—or of asserting that there is no deyil 
except our propensities, or that Jesus Christ 
was liable to fall into sin—or that we derive 
no benefit from his sufferings and death, or 
that his body was destroyed, with many others 
that might be mentioned. It cannot be claim. 
ed in his extenuution, that these were not jn- 
cluded in the Six Queries. Should such an 
apology be made, it might be asked in reply, 
Why were they not included? The queries 
were carefully framed, as the publisher tells 
us, “ to refute the unfounded charges, which 
have been often and confidently made,” against 
Elias Hicks. That the charges to which I have 
alluded have been often and confidently made 
no one will pretendtodeny. They have been 
made in print. They have been made in pub. 
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ae l 
lic, in Elias Hicks’s presence. They have) 


He was weighty and fervent in spirit, and in| become acquainted, and he desired his dear 


been made in the declarations which the year-| his deportment solid and instructive—cautious| love to be conveyed to them, particularly John 


ly meetings on this continent have issued] not to speak either in meetings for worship or 
against his doctrines. ‘They have been made) discipline, without a clear evidence of divine 
in the testimony of disownment, by which he} requiring, and his words being few and sav- 
has been excluded from the Society of Friends| oury tended to minister grace to the hearers. 
—and of which he has been furnished with a} His public declarations were short, connected, 


copy. Neither he nor his friends can pretend! and free from affectation. 


He evinced a ten- 
ignorance of the charges. 


And if they are} der feeling for the situation of the poor and 
not noticed, when they are formally underta-| those in affliction, and would frequently visit 
king to refute the unfounded charges, it must| them, freely contributing to the relief of their 
be because they know that they are ¢rue. But| necessities, as well as imparting counsel or 
one of them—relating to the propitiatory na-| consolation. 
ture of the death of our Lord Jesus Christ, is} A portion of almost every day was devoted 
included in the queries, and is fully and com-|to retiremeat and religious contemplation, in 
pletely established in the answers. which he took great delight, and would occa- 
sionally record the fruits of the solitary hours 
| which he thus passed. ‘The following was 
| written on such an occasion, viz. “ How pre- 
From Evans’s** Examples of Youthful Piety.” | cious is thy presence, O God! how iiiataen 
Joseph Poole, son of Joseph and Sarah/thy delights. How beautiful is thy majesty, 
Poole, deceased the 29th of 12th month, 1785,| excelling that of all outward princes. Placed 
aged about sixteen years. far above all principalities, thou delightest those 
In his childhood he manifested a remarkable| who humbly seek thee with refreshing well 
innocency and sweetness of disposition, and a| 


springs from thy divine fountain—thou hast 
sobriety uncommon in one of his years, seldom| reserved delightful pleasures for them. O 
indulging himself in those plays and pastimes to| Lord! I have heard thy voice which is sweet; 


which children are generally addicted. Being|[ have beheld thy countenance which is come- 
endued with a good understanding, enlarged | ly—keep me ina humble, reverent, watchful 
by obedience to the early visitations of divine} state; knowing the enmity there is between| 
grace, he attained a considerable degree of re-| thy precious seed which thou hast sown in our 
ligious experience, and would often speak on| hearts, and that of Satan who is an enemy and 
serious subjects in so sensiblea manner as to|a destroyer. O Lord! give me power to over- 
excite the admiration of those who heard him. |come, that so when time here shall fail me, I 

Being fond of learning, and having a pecu-| may be received into thy everlasting mansions, 
liar taste for such studies, he made considera-| where the wicked cease from troubling, and | 
ble progress in the mathematics and other use-| where the weary are at rest.”’ 
ful branches of science, as well as literature, | 


(To be continued.) 





| 





In this watchful state of mind he sojourned 
which, however, dil not appear to elate hin./ on earth, bearing the daily cross, and walking 


He was remarkably diligent in reading the Ho-| in that self-denying path which the righteous 
ly Scriptures, and greatly delighted in the com-| in all ages have trodden; until it pleased Him| 
pany of pious persons and the attendance of, whose ways are past finding out, to call him 
religious meetings. About a year anda half) from works to a blessed reward in heaven. 
before his decease, it pleased the Lord to visit} He was taken ill with the small pox in the 12th 
him in an eminent manner with the influence| month, 1785; and though he suffered much 
of the Holy Spirit, to draw him into nearer and | from the disease, was favoured with patience, 
more intimate acquaintance with himself, and| and uttered many expressions which evinced 
wean his affections from all sublunary objects. | his confidence and trust in the Lord’s power, 


Pemberton and George Dillwyn and their com- 
panions. The morning of his departure, se- 
veral persons coming into the room, he spoke 
ina lively and pertinent manner to their states: 
and the last words he was heard to utter, were, 
‘« [have tried it—I have proved it—nothing will 
do but what has the Master’s stamp upon it.” 

In a few moments after this, he fell into a 
sweet sleep, and quietly departed. 








The propriety of introducing the Fundamental 
Doctrines of Christianity in the religious in- 
struction of Children. 


Taken from the Annual Monitor, for 1829. 


We are disposed to introduce the following 
remarks, transmitted to us for insertion, by 
observing that we fully believe in the declara- 
tion of our blessed Lord: “ Without me ye 
can do nothing.”’ Whilst, however, we must 
own, that “ except the Lord build the city, 
they labour in vain that build it ;’"—whilst we 
are convinced that all our efforts can be no 
otherwise efficient than as his Holy Spirit 
operates by its influence, to bless our endea- 
vours; yet seeing the signs of the times abun- 
dantly evince, that in effecting the spread and 
prevalence of the Redeemer’s kingdom, the 
Lord still sees meet to WoRK BY MEANS, it 
becomes a highly important consideration for 
every one who has the care of children, seri- 
ously to ponder what duties are required; and 
no less important, earnestly to pray for ability 
to perform them. 

The religious education of the youth, has 
often engaged the attention of members of 
our Society, both in their individual and their 
collective capacities; and much excellent ad- 
vice has been given on this subject. But 
while there are those whose practice in this 
respect is highly commendable, the writer of 
the following remarks has been painfully af- 
fected, on considering the scope of some re- 
ligious communications addressed to the young, 
to find them comprehend little more than a 





As he yielded to the operation of that baptism | 
which is compared toa refiner's fire and fuller’s 


general exhortation, to remember their Crea- 





soap, he was purified from the pollutions of sin, 
and * to the praise of the glory of God’s grace, 
wherein he hath made us accepted in the be- 
loved,” it may be said, that he became em- 
phatically “ a new creature.” 

Continuing steadfast in his love and obedi- 
ence to Christ Jesus, he soon found it his duty 
to declare unto others what the Lord had done 
for his soul, and appeared in public testimony 
in several of the meetings of Friends to their 
edification and comfort. The state of his mind, 
at the period when he first yielded to this re- 
quisition, may be gathered from the following 
memorandum, found after his decease. and 
dated 7th of 8th month, 1785, viz. 

“ Many perturbations and trials have been| 
the lot of my inheritance. May the Lord} 
sanctify them to me so as to render acceptable | 
those things which seem bitter to the taste, and| 
qualify me to labour in his vineyard to his} 
honour, praise, and glory; of which he alone 


is worthy.” 


and his assurance of mercy and acceptance) tor in the days of their youth; or, to yield to 
through Jesus Christ his Redeemer. The day on| the reproofs and teachings of the Holy Spirit; 
which he was attacked, he observed to his mo-| and setting forth the advantages which would 
ther, ‘* 1 am very sick, but I have sweet peace, | follow such dedication. 

and is not that well:’’ After a painful night,} Fully convinced of the importance and the 
he remarked, “ I have had a hard night of it;} value of this doctrine, the writer has regret- 


but [ have felt so much of the love of God that] ted to see and to hear it often advocated in a 
it makes amends for all my hardships.” On| manner, which, there is reason to fear, de- 
another occasion, being in much pain, he said, prives it of its due effect, from its not being 


“QO Lord! why am I thus afflicted, seeing thou accompanied by any allusion to those funda- 
knowest the integrity of my heart?’’ and then| mental doctrines of Christianity, which are 


prayed the Lord to grant him a little ease if it equally insisted upon in Holy Scripture ; 
was consistent with his will. Soon after which namely, the fall and natural corruption of 
he fell asleep, and on waking appeared much| man; the eternal punishment of sin; the con- 
refreshed, and gratefully acknowledged the} sequent necessity of a change of heart, as a 
Lord's mercy and goodness in answering his| preparation for eternal happiness; the impos- 
petition. sibility of effecting this change by our natural 

He expressed to his mother his hope that she| powers; the atonement of Jesus Christ; the 
would be enabled to say with Job, ** The Lord | necessity of faith; the temptation of our spi- 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed| ritual enemy; the cmnipresence and inter- 
be the mame of the Lord.” A few days be-| cession of the Son of God; the duty of prayer, 


| fore his decease, his spirit seemed to be drawn| and the encouragements annexed to it in the 
| into near sympathy with some American Friends| Bible. 


recently arrived in England, with whom he had| It may perhaps be objected by some, that 
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these subjects are not suited to the capacities|of a contrary influence from the devil, tempt-| of the state of sinfulness from which they are 
of children; but besides the many instances of|ing us to sin, and thus to forsake our Saviour.| to be delivered, of the cruel bondage from 
early piety which prove the contrary, there|From these solemn truths, may be drawn the| which they may be redeemed! Or how can 
are reasons, founded on the nature of reveal-|strongest arguments in favour of watchfulness| any one be persuaded to listen to the teach- 
ed religion, which seem to require that it|and prayer. |ings of the Holy Spirit, much less to pray for 
should be explained to them, as much as to} It would be inconsistent with the limits of| its influence, while ignorant of the need of a 
those of riper years. this paper, to enlarge on the various motives) change of heart, and of the necessity of such 
It will hardly be denied, that every child} which may be brought to bear upon the con-| divine agency to accomplish the change? 
must be sensible of some instances of disobe- |duct, when the doctrine of the atonement has| Let it not be understood that the writer as- 
dience; which having been committed in op-|been received, like the several parts of a per-| serts, that the inculcation of these truths would, 
position to the warning voice wirnin, and|fect fabric which are successively reared upon| of itself, produce the desired impression on the 
followed by remorse, occur to the mind when|the foundation; yet let it be remembered, that| unconverted heart—most fully is it acknow- 
obedience to the divine monitor is mentioned, |“ other foundation can no man lay, than that) ledged, that for this end we must depend upon 
and which render the subject unpleasant: is it| [which] is laid, which is Jesus Curtsr.”’ | the operation of divine grace; but let it be al- 
not then a very probable consequence of such| The present argument may be viewed in yet| lowed that this influence is equally necessary to 
a partial representation of religion, that the}another light. As the great aim of religious) give effect to instruction when it simply points 
child should conceive a distaste to religious|instruction to promote obedience to God, it|to the inward manifestation of the spirit of 
instruction, as well as continue in the habit of|should also be an object of anxious inquiry,| Christ, and then we may pursue the inquiry, 
resistance to divine grace; and that, in order|by what means obedience is most easily ob-| which mode of instruction is the most agree- 
to get rid of the uneasiness of mind which|tained. How is it in the domestic relations?! able to the gospel, and consequently most like- 
follows, recourse should be had, with increas-| Ask the devoted parent, the enlightened teach | ly to be followed by the blessing from on high. 
ed avidity, to the ever-varying amusements|er, and they will answer: “ by love;—it is not! It will surely be allowed that a mode of in- 
and delights of childhood? But suppose a|enough that we inspire fear, or hold out threats| struction, in which there is frequent allusion to 
different line of instruction to be pursued.|of punishment and hopes of reward; but we} a spiritual influence on the heart, but in which 
Let a child be affectionately, yet seriously ad-| must also convince a child that love is our ruling| no mention is made of the fall and restoration 
monished of the holiness, the omnipresence, | motive, and then we shall secure ascendancy) of mankind, is but an imperfect display of di- 
and the justice of God; let him be roused by} which nothing else can give us.” | vine truth; more like the philosophy of the sage, 
a vivid representation of the unavoidable and| Should we not then endeavour to excite| than the creed of the Christian. It points to 
dreadful consequences of sin; and let him be|the same powerful sentiment in the youthful| an internal guide; so did the ancient philoso- 
exhorted to consider what he would receive if| heart, towards our heavenly Father? We of-| pher; so does the modern rationalist: and whence 
the Almighty were to punish him as he de-|ten, itis true, inculcate the love of God; but| comes the inefficacy of their belief? Is it not 
served. do we represent that great being in a way|from their ignorance of the state of man as a 
Should this produce the desired effect, and| which is likely to awaken feelings of love,|fallen creature? They regard this internal 
seriousness appear, an opportunity would thus| when we speak of Him only as creator, law- | monitor as a guide to virtue and happiness; but 
be afforded, to present to his sensible mind,|giver, or guide; omitting to point out the) they are ignorant of the necessity of ifs influ- 
the love of God in sending his Son into the|character in which he has revealed himself|ence in converting and cleansing the heart; 
world, to atone for our sins.* in the gospel—that of a Repeemer? 1 Tim.| they are wanting in the humility which results 
There often exists in the unregenerate |iii. 16. from a conviction of sinfulness, and in the obe- 
heart even of a child, a strong dislike to this} It is taken for granted, that those to whom|dience which is exhibited in the lives of those 
doctrine, and an inclination to self righteous-|these pages are addressed, will unite with the| who feel the force of that declaration: « Ye are 
ness: “* Why must I be watchful, and humble, | writer in acknowledging the importance of the| not your own; for ye are bought with a price.”’ 
and learn of Jesus? Can I not be good and| doctrine of the fall of man, and the atonement| And shall we neglect to hold out to the 
amiable without being religious?’’ Such rea-|and mediation of Christ. This is not the|lambs of the flock, so powerful an incentive to 
sonings as these, though never uttered, may | place to advocate these truths; but to inquire| obedience, so weighty a motive for resisting 
often pass in the minds of children; it there-| whether we are not bound to impress upon the| temptation? Shall we not plainly declare to 
fore seems very important that they should|youthful, I had almost said the infant mind,|them, that when they rebel against internal 
be distinctly told, that there is but one way to|those tenets to which we hope an increase of| conviction, they grieve the spirit of that mer- 
heaven, and that is Curisr: that no person,|experience, as wel] as maturity of intellect,|ciful Saviour who died for them; and who still 
however good and amiable, can get to heaven|and cultivation of mind, will rivet his attach-| lives in heaven, pleading their cause with the 
without Christ; that their parents and friends, | ment. | Father, and ready, if they pray to him, to grant 
and the best of men, have nothing else to de-| It is often inculcated from the lips of our| them strength to do his will? Is it not due to 
pend upon for salvation, but the mediation| ministers, that we must renounce all depen-|the weakness of youth, to console them with 
and death of Christ; without which, the best|dence upon our own righteousness, and look|the assurance, that however the enemy of 
actions they ever did cannot save them from|to Christ for salvation; but how seldom is it| their souls may assail them, they have a Friend 
the punishment due to their sins; for all have|explained to our children, how it is that we|on high, who is stronger than he; one who, 
sinned. If, then, the Son of God left the|cannot, of ourselves, perform the command-| while on earth, knew what it was to be tempt- 
glories of heaven, and submitted to agony and| ments of God; from what we are fallen, and|ed, and who is ever ready to help those who 
death, in order to save us from endless misery,| who can restore us; why we are said to be lost,| confess their own weakness, and put their trust 
it is indeed true that ‘* we are not our own,|and who can save us; in what sense we are|in him? 
for we are bonght with a price;” therefore we|under bondage, and who has redeemed us!; Much more might be said on this interesting 
are not at liberty to live just what life we|How often are the solemn yet unspeakably pre-| subject, if the limits of the present essay would 
please; but we must seek to live to Him—to|cious names, ‘ Jesus Christ, the Messiah, the| allow; but it may perhaps be well here to re- 
obey Him in all things. Redeemer, the Saviour,” suffered to remain| peat, that the point aimed at throughout, 
After the inculcation of these truths, the| unexplained and obscure; but surely it is incum-| however feebly it may have been pursued, is 
doctrine of the influence of the Holy Spirit) bent upon every believing parent, to give such| this, that if we are sineerely desirous of lead- 
would surely be regarded ina very different)an explanation of these terms as might call|ing the young to co-operate with the work of 
light; and received, not as an interruption to| forth, in the breast of a child, those feelings] the Holy Spirit in their hearts, it should be our 
our enjoyment, but asa most merciful provi-| with which they are inseparably connected in| aim, in the ability which may be afforded us, and 
sion for our happiness; and this will be still| his own heart! in expectation of a blessing from above, to un- 
more fully acknowledged, when they areaware| Jesus Christ—our Saviour—our Redeemer. | fold to their opening capacities the mystery of 
— How can the worth of his divine character be} Christian redemption. ‘That we should never 
* See yearly meeting epistles, 1767. p. 4. at all appreciated by those who are ignorant| satisfy ourselves with urging an attention to the 
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light within, or an obedience to the monitions of| tion is in Philadelphia; but it must have had] Elisha Bates, of the six queries and the an- 


the Holy Spirit, whilst there is an ignorance of 


the causes which render it needful that we 
should thus give up our own will, and of the 
motives which should make us tremble at the 
idea of rejecting the offers of divine mercy ; 
and that we should not neglect to call into ac- 
tion the powerful incentive, of gratitude to the 
Son of God, for all that he has done, and is 
STILL DOING FOR THEM. 

Let not parents content themselves with 
thinking that such instruction belongs exclusive- 
ly to ministers of the gospel. Do we not ac- 
knowledge the authority of the injunction, to 
“train up a child in the way he should go’’? 
and was it not commanded to the Israelites, 
under a less glorious dispensation than that un- 
der which we live, that the precepts of the 
law should be taught diligently to their children, 
talking of them while sitting in their houses, 
and when walking by the way, and when lying 
down, and when rising up? 


a locality, or it could not have existed; and| swers to them. 
there are so many obvious reasons why this 


Although the pages of * The 
Friend” already contain an able article on the 


city should be chosen, its central position, the| subject by one of our contributors, yet some 
choice of workmen, the liberal contributions] of our friends have urged the republication of 


and the number of Friends, able and willing 


this, deeming it important that the bearing 


to devote themselves to the cause, that we need| and tendency of those answers, and their con- 
only to enumerate them, in order to convince} sistency with the former declarations of Elias 
our distant Friends that the choice was a pro-| Hicks, should be fully developed and exposed. 


per one. 
any sort of justice, that the members commit- 
ted an impropriety in calling their society the 
Bible Association of Friends in America— 
for the constitution admitted all as members 
who complied with its terms, wherever they 
were situated; and its object was the common 
benefit, and had nothing local or exclusive in 
its nature. Although the circular was signed 
only by Friends in this neighbourhood, the 
opinions and feelings of numerous Friends at 
a distance had been previously consulted, both 
by correspondence and personally. As far 


There is an ample fund of instruction in| as we have learned, but one sentiment, and that 


the Holy Scriptures; and if, in the course of| 
reading them with their children, parents were 
more generally in the habit of ascertaining, by 
suitable questions, how far their children have 
understood and remembered what has been 
heard; if they would endeavour to give ex- 
planations of such things as are obvious to an 
experienced mind; and if, further, they were 
more watchful for opportunities to impress up- 
on them the application of the solemn truths 
of the gospel to their daily actions, they might 
derive benefit from it even to themselves. May 
the diffident and inexperienced be encouraged 
to make the attempt, and see whether their 
owr knowledge would not be increased, and 
their own hearts more deeply affeeted with the 
importance of the doctrines, which such a 
course of reading would present; while they 
would be sensible of an increasing conviction 
of the inadequacy of merely human efforts to 
convert the heart; and would consequently be 
incited to more frequent and more fervent aspi- 
rations to the Father of mercies, for his bless- 
ing upon their feeble though sincere efforts, to 
promote the coming of his kingdom. 
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It was with much satisfaction that we pub- 
lished last week the notice for the formation 
of an Auxiliary Bible Society within the limits 
of Philadelphia quarterly meeting. It has 
been supposed by some that an auxiliary so- 
ciety in this city would be quite superfluous; 
but we think that the objectors have not ex- 
amined the subject with care. The Bible As- 


sociation meets but once a year, and must of] dies. 


necessity entrust all the management of its 
affairs to its committee, and the committee 
will have sufficient employment in superintend- 
ing the printing and distributing of the Bible 
to auxiliaries. Its duties are of a general na- 
ture, and have no more connexion with one 
than with another part of the society, with 
Philadelphia than with Vassalborough in Maine, 
or Salem in Indiana. It is true that its loca- 


It cannot be urged, we think, with — 


Since writing the notice in our last respect- 
ing ‘I’. Evans’s ** Examples of Youthful Piety,” 
having bestowed, with increased satisfaction, 
further attention to the interesting volume, 
we are free to give it as our opinion, that every 
family in our Society where there are children, 
ought to be in possession of a copy. The 
book contains memoirs of upwards of seventy 
individuals who died at the early age of from 
6 to 25, and of which the account of Joseph 
Poole inserted to-day, is given as a sample. 


Pursuant to the notification in our last, a 


of approbation, was then expressed. We feel] number of Friends belonging to Philadelphia 
confident thet whetever doubts and fears have| quarterly meeting, convened on the evening of 
since arisen in some minds, will be dissipated | 12th instant, at the committee room of Mul- 
by more mature reflection. | berry street meeting-house, and agreed to form 


It has been said by some, that the object of|# Bible Society within the limits of said quar- 


the Bible Association could have been attained | 


through the agency of the meeting for suffer- 
ings. 


for the time and attention of that meeting is 


We entertain a very different opinion; | 


iterly meeting, auxiliary to the Bible Associa- 
ition of Friendsin America; and a constitution 
| for its government, being prepared and read, 
was, on deliberation, unanimously adopted. 


occupied in the charge of a great variety of At an adjourned meeting, on the J4th instant, 


important subjects, and the distribution of the 
Scriptures, if undertaken by it, must neces- 
sarily have been left to a small committee, un- 
able to organise so extensive and efficient a 
system of inquiry and supply as that which is 
contemplated by the association. Neither is 
it in the least degree probable, that the meet- 
ing for sufferings would ever have called upon 
the yearly meeting for a sum sufficient to ste- 
reotype the Bible, or that it could, consistent- 
ly with its other duties, have undertaken tasks 
so laborious as that which has fallen upon the 
committee of the Bible Association in perfect- 
ing their edition, and that which will be in- 
volved in its extensive distribution. 

It has been said further that the establish- 
ment of this association is a libel upon the So- 
ciety, and that it is not believed that there is 
any real call for it. ‘To this it is a sufficient 
reply, that a deficiency in the supply of the 
Scriptures is known to exist in many parts, 
and that there is great reason to believe that 
it is more general than is apprehended by any. 
This is, indeed, a melancholy statement; but 
there ought to be no wish on the part of any 
truly concerned mind to deceive others or our- 
selves into a belief that we are better off than 
we really are; or to shrink from a strict scru- 
tiny into the nature and extent of our mala- 
Moreover, the great convenience and 
beauty of the edition now in progress, will 
much facilitate the reading of the Scriptures 
with many classes of society, and it would 
be well worth all the expense and trouble in- 


officers were appointed to serve until the first 
annual meeting in the second month next, and 
idelegates to attend the approaching annual 
meeting of the parent society. 


The article which we have taken from the 
Annual Monitor for 1829, published by Wil- 
liam Alexander and Co. Friends of York, in 
England, is richly deserving of serious perusal, 
i being replete with sound and pertinent admo- 
nition, deeply interesting to parents and chil- 
dren,and perhaps more especially suited to 
the exigencies of the times here. than on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Superintendents—Edward and Sarah Taylor. 
Attending Physician—S. W. Pickering, Frankford. 
Consulting Phys:cians—T. C. James, No. 7, York 

Buildings ; Charles Lukens, corner of Mulberry and 
Seventh st.; Charles F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry 
st.; Benjamin Ellis, No. 30,N. Ninth st. ; Robert M. 
| Huston, No. 107, Mulberry st.; Caspar Wistar, No. 
| 184, Mulberry st. 

Attending Managers—From 4th mo., 12th, to 5th 
mo., 10th. Jacob Justice, No. 149, High st.; Thos. 
Evans, N,E. corner of Third and Spruce st.; Charles 
Allen, No. 180, S. Second st. 


Barclay came not in time for this number; 
we intend giving hii a place in the next. 





ERRATA. 

Page 201 last number, second column, seventeenth 
line from top, for combine read combines. Same page, 
third column, seventeenth line from bottom, for is 

jread are. Page 202, first column, thirty-third line 
| from bottom, for held read hold; and third line from 


curred to replace the copies in ordinary use} bottom, for their read there. Same page, second co- 


with this. 


From the Miscellaneous Repository we 


lumn, eleventh line from top, for their read there. 
The concluding words of note to correspondent 

relative to mastodon, instead of “ is the least extra- 

ordinary” read “ is one of the least extraordinary.” 


commence the insertion of an examination by | Thislast correction was made in part of theimpreasion. 
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